Rains

her of that body. He served in Congress until
Mar. 3, 1879, when he was replaced by a Demo-
crat Because of his color he attracted far more
attention than is usually accorded a congress-
man of his limited experience, and he demon-
strated considerable ability as the expounder
of the political aspirations of his race. In de-
bate he was courteous and suave rather than ag-
gressive, but he possessed the ability to defend
himself well when necessary. Although a regu-
lar Republican he did not attempt to humiliate
the Southern whites whom he had replaced. He
made impressive speeches in favor of legisla-
tion to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment, the
Ku Klux Act, and the Civil Rights Bill. Al-
though he did not advocate legislation designed
to enforce social equality between the races he
demanded that the negro be given all civil rights
and be admitted to all public places. In order to
show that he was in earnest in this respect he
entered the dining room of a white hotel in Suf-
folk, Va., and refused to leave until he was forci-
bly ejected. His most notable speech was a eu-
logy of Charles Sumner at the time of the death
of the Massachusetts senator. Upon his retire-
ment from Congress he was appointed a spe-
cial agent of the treasury department for South
Carolina, serving in this capacity until July 15,
1881, when he resigned He subsequently en-
gaged in the banking and brokerage business in
Washington, D. C., but broken in health and
fortune he retired in 1886 and returned to
Georgetown, S. C, where he died the following
year.

[The fullest sketch of Rainey is that in S. D. Smith,
"The Negro in Congress," a manuscript in the library
of the Univ. of N. C Other sources include: Jour, of
Negro Hist., Jan. 1920; W. W. Brown, The^ Rising
Son (1874) ,* J. S. Reynolds, Reconstruction in S. C.
(1905); Charleston Daily News, Nov. 10, 1870 ; News
and Courier (Charleston), Aug. 4, 1887.] F,B.S.

RAINS, GABRIEL JAMES (June 4, 1803-
Aug. 6, 1881), soldier, superintendent of the
Torpedo Bureau, C. S. A., was born in Craven
County, N. C.a the son of Gabriel M. and Hester
(Ambrose) Rains. He was a brother of George
Washington Rains [q.v.~\ who built and oper-
ated the Confederate powder works at Augusta,
Ga. Gabriel, after receiving a common-school
education, graduated from West Point in 1827
and was appointed a second lieutenant, 7th In-
fantry. He saw service in the West until 1839
and rose to the rank of captain. From 1839 to
1842 he took active part in the Seminole War,
being severely wounded and receiving brevet
rank of major for gallantry. About this time,
according to statements made later, he began to
experiment with explosives. He served with dis-
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tinction in the Mexican War, after which he en-
gaged in recruiting, garrison, and frontier du-
ties, taking part in another Seminole War in
1849-50 and reaching the grade of lieutenant-
colonel, June 5, 1860. In the summer of 1861 he
resigned from the Army of the United States
and on Sept 23 was appointed brigadier-general,

C.  S. A.  He was assigned a brigade under Gen.

D.  H. Hill in the Department of the Peninsula.
During the winter of 1861-62 he commanded at
Yorktown and mined  the nearby waters.   In
May 1862, when McClellan moved through the
Peninsula in overwhelming force, Rains with-
drew from Yorktown but arranged shells with
percussion fuses in the road so that the pursuing
Union cavalry detonated them and suffered cas-
ualties.   He employed the same devices at the
battle of Williamsburg and was accused by the
Northern inspectors of mining the streets and
outer  defenses  of  Yorktown and   of  leaving
booby-traps similar to those accredited the Ger-
mans in the World War.   He himself denied
leaving the booby-traps but claimed credit for
the detonating devices.  Considerable outcry was
raised in the northern papers at these methods
of making war, and his corps commander, Long-
street, forbade the use of land mines.   The ex-
ploits,  however, were  reported  to  Richmond,
and the whole matter of use of explosives became
a question of policy for the Confederate govern-
ment. The secretary of war, Randolph, ordered
Rains to obey Longstreet but further declared
the use of explosives in mines an approved meth-
od to be used by the Confederacy.  Rains's last
field service occurred a few days later at Seven
Pines, where Hill commended him highly for a
flank attack which was credited with saving the
battle. He was then removed from Longstreet's
corps and thereafter acted under the War De-
partment.

Rains forwarded a memorial to Jefferson
Davis on the subject of explosives and con-
vinced Davis of the ethics and effectiveness of
his methods. For a short time, while a policy
was being formulated, he was placed in charge
of the Bureau of Conscription in Richmond, but
beginning May 25, 1863, he was given a series of
defense missions, finally being assigned as su-
perintendent of the Torpedo Bureau in June
1864. From them until the end of -the war he ar-
ranged demolitions and mines and torpedo pro-
tection for threatened points, notably Richmond,
Mobile, Charleston, and the James River. He
evolved a new technique and focussed military
attention upon the future possibilities of explo-
sives. His opponents in the Confederacy, who
opposed him upon ethical grounds, notably Jo-
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